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LittLe CHERRY’s MISSION. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTER THE EXAMINATION. 


I’ those who attended the examination of 
Levi, one half believed that Mr. Fairfield 
had stolen the money, and the other half that 
Levi was guilty of the theft. Some thought 
that Levi was a bad boy; and all knew that 
his uncle was a hard and mean man. 
The prisoner left the office with Mr. Gayles. 
The boat-builder was in great trouble. He was 
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now entirely satisfied that the money in his pos- 
session was that which had been stolen from 
Ruel Belcher; and when the squire told him he 
might restore it to the owner, taking his receipt 
therefor, he made haste to get rid of it. 

‘“* Now you have got your money, Mr. Bel- 
cher, and you ought to be satisfied,” said he, 
as he gave up the bills. 

‘*T am entirely satisfied.” 

‘“Now, do you believe that boy stole the 
money?” ‘ 

‘« Sartin, he did,” interposed Mr. Fairfield. 
‘** Nobody else could have took it.” 

“‘T don’t say you took it, Mr. Fairfield; but 
I can’t quite get it. through my head that Levi. 
isn’t an honest boy,” added Mr. Hatch. 
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** The fact on’t is, I know the boy stole the 
money. Mr. Watson didn’t give him no two 
hundred and fifty dollars for haulin that gal 
into the dory,” continued Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ He’s 
a rich man; and he didn’t git rich foolin away 
his money in that shape. It stands to reason 
a man like him wouldn’t do no sich thing.” 

“If Mr. Watson did give him two hundred 
and fifty dollars, where is it now? That’s the 
question,” suggested Ruel Belcher. ‘I’m just 
as sure this money paid me by Mr. Hatch is 
what I lost, as I am that I stand here now.” 

**T.don’t believe Mr. Watson give him any 
money; if he did, the boy has hid it,” said the 
guardian. 

“TI think we'd better hunt round, and see if 
we can’t find it,” added Ruel. 

** Levi seemed to be very sure that Mr. Fair- 
field changed the bills when he looked at them 
this morning,” continued Squire Saunders, 
glancing at the guardian. 

‘*That boy hates me, and all because I’ve 
tried to do well by him, and make a man of 
him. He'd say anything,” replied Mr. Fair- 
field; but he did not like the look which the 
magistrate gave him. 

The conversation continued for some time 
longer, but without making any of the party 
wiser than they were before. Mr. Fairfield 
was disturbed and uneasy. He wanted to get 
away, but he didn’t wish to leave while it was 
possible that anything might be said to impli- 
cate him. He knew that he had, at that mo- 
ment, the identical bills in his pocket which 
Mr. Watson had paid Levi; he knew that he 
had changed the bills in the morning, during 
his interview with the boat-builder; and he 
was afraid — as all guilty men are — that some 
circamstance might betray him. 

But we must.do the guardian the justice to 
say, that he believed Levi had stolen Ruel’s 
wallet. He had found it concealed in the 
chimney. He was confident that no one but the 
boy could have stolen it. He did not steal it 
himself — he knew that; and Ruel would not 
purloin his own money. If he did steal it — 
and he did — he ought to be convicted; and 
the fact that the wallet had been found in the 
chimney, would be as likely to convict the un- 
cle as the nephew. 

Ruel and Mr. Fairfield left the office togeth- 
er; but they soon separated, and Nathan went 
home alone. He was very nervous, for he had 
done a mean, base, and wicked act, though 
this did not trouble him half so much as the 
fear that what he had done would be discov- 
ered. Mr. Watson might come to Rockport 
‘within a few days. Probably he would be able 
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to identify the large bills he had given to Levi. 
What if they should be found upon him? The 
cold sweat started on his forehead at the very 
thought, for it would prove that he had changed 
the bills Mr. Hatch handed to him. 

He was alarmed. He reached his dilapidated 
mansion, and went in. Though he told his wife 
the result of the examination, he was not dis- 
posed to enlarge upon the subject. What if 
the constable should come to look for the bills? 
He was terrified, as the thought flashed through 
his mind, and jumping out of his chair, he 
went up stairs to Levi’s room. Taking the 
stolen wallet from his pocket, he placed the 
bills he had taken from Mr. Hatch just as he 
had found the original contents when the wal- 
let fell out of its hiding-place. 

Without thinking that he was attired in his 
best clothes, he crawled into the fireplace, and 
then thrust his head up into the capacious flue. 
It was an old-fashioned house, and the fire- 
places were large enough to hold from a fost 
to half acord of wood. Mr. Fairfield was look- 
ing for a safe place for the wallet. He intended 
to restore it to the chimney where he had found 
it, until the excitement had subsided, when the 
money could be used. But if he put it where 
it was before, Levi, who had concealed it, would 
find it again, and, before the week had expired, 
would take it, and leave for parts unknown. 

Mr. Fairfield concluded to place it about eight 
feet above the hearth, where he found a pro- 
jecting brick upon which it could rest. Levi, 
not finding the wallet where he had hidden it, 
would naturally conclude that it was gone, and 
not search higher up for it. At the same time, 
if Levi should be driven to confess the theft, 
and reveal the hiding-place of the wallet, then 
it would be found in the chimney. But he 
hoped the boy would not be weak enough to 
confess; and when the trouble was all over, Mr. 
Fairfield could put the money in his pocket. 

The miserable old wretch was satisfied with 
the precautions he had used, and was reason- 
ably confident ‘that his own villany would not 
be discovered. He had hardly put up the fire- 
board when he heard a very emphatic knock- 
ing gt the front door. Hastening down stairs, 
he found that Mrs. Fairfield had just admitted 
Mr. Hatch and the constable, who were at- 
tended by Levi. 

When the party at the office separated, Mr. 
‘Hatch had gone directly to Mr. Gayles’s house. 
He was a little anxious about the boat, anid 
wished to settle the question in regard to the 
present ownership of The Starry Flag. He 
told Levi that he had given up the money 
which Ruel had identified as his own. 
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“ But, Levi, you have the bill of sale of the 
boat,” he added. , 

‘J won’t keep it, Mr. Hatch; I'll give it back 
to you,” said Levi. ‘ I suppose, as things have 
turned out, The Starry Flag don’t belong to 
me any longer.” 

“Well, I’ve given back the money, and I 
think I ought to have the boat again.” 

“You can take her, sir,” replied Levi, sadly. 
“ She lies in the cove; or, if you wish, I'll sail 
her back to Gloucester for you.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” added Mr. Hatch, 
scratching his head violently in his perplexity. 
‘‘Bad as matters look, some how or other, I 
can’t help thinking things will come out right 
in the end.” 

“TI know they will; but I don’t see that I am 
likely to have the boat; and you may as well 
take her now as at any other time,” answered 
Levi, gloomily — for the bright visions of own- 
ing and sailing the beautiful boat had passed 
away. ‘I believe my uncle stole that money, 
and laid it to me. I’m pretty certain he 
changed the bills when you let him have them 
this morning.” 

“ Then, of course, he has those you paid to 
Mr. Hatch,” said the constable. 

“T’m almost sure he has.” 

“Do you know them, Levi.” 

“Tll bet I do! I studied them well,” re- 
plied the young fisherman, eagerly. ‘All three 
of them were on the same bank, and they were 
new and stiff.” 

“Those I had in court were on three differ- 
ent banks, but one of them was a new one,” 
added the constable. 

“Yes; and that new one was on the same 
bank as mine — the Continental National Bank, 
Boston. I saw it when Ruel looked at them. 
I'll bet the hundred-dollar bill was the one paid 
by Mr. Watson to Dock Vincent.” 

“T’'ve a great mind to get out a search war- 
rant, and see what money the old skinflint has 
on hand,” continued Mr. Gayles. 

Mr. Hatch thought he would be willing to 
show his money, if everything was right with 
him, and thus remove all suspicion against 
him. 

“We can go down and see him, at any rate,” 
he added. 

“T will go with you, for I want to show you 
where The Starry Flag lies,” said Levi. 

“About the boat, I don’t know as I'll take 
her round with me, Levi. On the whole, I 
guess I won't,” continued Mr. Hatch; ‘I can’t 
help thinking that things will come out right.” 

“I know they will, Mr. Hatch,” answered 
Levi, decidedly; for however dark the pros- 
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pect looked, he did not at any time lose his 
faith in the future. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, Levi,” continued 
Mr. Hatch; ‘I'll leave the boat in your care 
till this business is settled up. You will use 
her carefully; and Mr. Gayles can have an eye 
to her, if there’s any trouble.” 

‘Thank you, sir! I’m very much obliged to 
you, Mr. Hatch. I’d like to use her; but I 
don’t much think I shall ever own her now,” 
said Levi: ‘“‘ uncle Nathan has got the money 
I ought to pay for her.” 

‘*Mr. Watson must come here in a few days,” 
added Mr. Gayles. ‘‘ Now we will go and see 
what we can make of Mr. Fairfield.” 

The party arrived at the house of the miser, 
after paying a visit to The Starry Flag at the 
cove. They were ushered into the kitchen by 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

“Massy sakes! Where dev you been, Na- 
than?” cried the matron, as her husband, be- 
grimed from head to foot with dust, ashes, 
and soot, presented himself at the door. ‘* What 
on airth hev you been doin?” 

“*T hain’t been doin nothin,” replied Mr. 
Fairfield, to whom his wife’s words sounded 
like an accusation. 

He had evidently rubbed his hand across his 
face, after it was thoroughly “‘ smooched ” with 


soot, and he looked very much like the driver 
of a charcoal cart. The visitors, in spite of the 
seriousness of the occasion, could not restrain 


their laughter. Mr. Fairfield tried to laugh, 
making a very painful effort to do so, which 
caused him to look all the more comical. 

‘‘ What kev you been doin?” repeated his 
wife. 

“T’ve been fixin that chimbly that blowed 
over last night,” replied Mr. Fairfield, find- 
ing it necessary to explain his sooty aspect. 

‘‘ With your best clothes on, Nathan Fair- 
field!” exclaimed his careful spouse. 

“I didn’t think of that,” he replied, now 
astonished at his own recklessness in the use 
of his best clothes. 

Mr. Gayles then explained that, in order to 
remove all suspicion, Mr. Fairfield had better 
exhibit what money he had on hand. 

“‘Sartin; I’m glad you’ve come. I'll show 
you every dollar of money I’ve got in the 
house,” replied the miser, with sudden energy, 
as he took out his pocket-book, and handed it 
to the officer. 

Of course the bills which Mr. Watson had 
paid to Levi were not to be found in his pock- 
et-book, or in the bureau, where he kept his 
spare funds. 

“T hope you are satisfied now,” said Mr. 
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Fairfield, in a tone as triumphant as the speak- 
er could make it. 

“The bills don’t seem to be about you, or in 
your bureau,” replied Mr. Gayles. 

**T think we had better look into that chim- 
ney,” suggested Levi. 

Mr. Fairfield turned pale, and the black 
*“smooches” on his face looked blacker than 
before by the contrast. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITTLE OHERRY’S MISSION. 
BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


ITTLE CHERRY, homeless and forlorn, 

wafidering about the streets of New York 
one cold December day, did not seem of much 
importance to anybody. She had begged a 
few pennies, and bought some hard cake at a 
corner stall; she had stood over the grating 
of restaurants and warmed her chilled limbs, 
comforting herself with the savory steam rising 
from the room below. And now night had 
come. The shop windows sparkled with light; 


the rows of lamps on every corner twinkled like 
stars. People hurried home to pleasant houses 
and warm suppers; Cherry stood and shivered 
until she was tired, then walked a block or two, 
and paused to hang about some brilliant show 


window. 

She could remember how happy she had been 
in her mother’s time. She had borne a warm 
affection towards Old Granny, as they called 
her, because she had been so kind to this dear 
mother in her last illness. 
eyes filled with tears thinking it over. And 
then she had lived with “‘ Gran,” who went 
about’ the streets with a hand-organ, while 
Cherry sang. But now “Gran” was dead. 
Shé had staid a day or two with a good-natured 
Irishwoman, but her seven children were as 
many as she could feed. And on Saturday 
somé one was coming to take her to Ward’s 
Island, where homeless childfen were cared for. 

Cherry didn’t want to go. ‘She confused it 
somehow with Blackwell’s Island and a prison, 
and the thieves that she knew went there. She 
had never stolen so much as a penny in all her 
life. And so she had run away that morning, 
and here she was, a wanderer. She glanced 
into the window, thinking it all’ over: And 
something else came ‘to her in a vague, child- 
ish way — the pleasant talk she ‘had heard at 
Stinday school; how God caréd for every lit- 
tle child, and helped each one to be strong and 
good, not to lie, nor steal, nor swear; and 
how that each one in turn had some mission 
to perform. Wag it true? There didn’t seem 


Even now Cherry’s. 
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anything’ for her but ‘to starve, or pe.:sh with 
the cold, or — go to Ward’s Island.’ No won- 
der she shivered and drew her thin shawl 
closer around her shoulders. 

Julian Evans, walking briskly along, just gave 
her a glance. His bright eyes and rosy cheeks 
looked so nice, his warm coat was buttoned up 
to a round, dimpled chin, and his curly chest- 
nut hair fell over his ears. Such a brisk, 
healthy, spirited fellow! 

He entered, and Cherry saw him talking 
energetically to the storekeeper. Then the 
light in his eyes went down suddenly, and the 
corners of’ his mouth lost their smile. Cherry 
felt so sorry for him! 

** The lowest is twelve dollars ;” and the man 
placed some curious boxes down on the coun- 
ter. ‘“‘We have had cheaper ones, but they 
were not satisfactory — continually getting out 
of order. This is a very good article: let me 
wind it up.” 2 

Such music as it made! Julian listened with 
a throbbing heart. He wanted it'so for little 
pale Alice at home, whose only change now 
from the bed was being bolstered up in a great 
arm-chair. She loved music so dearly! And if 
he could do anything to make her happier this 
little while! He swallowed down a great sob, 
and winked away a tear. A sturdy boy of fif- 
teen — to-day was his birthday. People gen- 
erally received presents instead, at such times; 
but he had been doing a little overwork, and 
saving up his money to buy a music-box for 
Alice. He had only eight dollars, and it would 
take so long to earn the rest in this slow way! 
O, if he was only a man!. what a pretty home 
they should all have! Pictures, and birds, and 
flowers, and music for Alice. Now nothing. 
He brushed away a tear. 

“T'll put it at eleven,” said the man. 
it’s a bargain.” 

Julian’s heart swelled. 
trust him for the rest! 
that was-foolish. 

The little music-box rang out its tunes all 
this while. Presently it came to ‘‘ Home, 
sweet Home.” ’ 

Cherry, standing at the window, homeless 
and hungry, joined it with her voice. Why, 
she could not tell, for she was almost crying. 

A few persons stopped to listen. Julian 
walked out to the door. What a voice the 
child had ! — like a bird. 

After the last note died away, he went up to 
her. She looked wistfully at him out of her 
large blue eyes. 

“Who taught you to sing?” he asked di- 
rectly. 


* And 


If the man would 
But he, a stranger — 
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** No one.” 

«Where do you live?” 

“T haven’t any home now. I did live with 
Granny, but she’s dead. She went round with 
an organ.” 

«“ What’s your name?” 

“ Cherry.” 

“‘ A rather blue cherry,” Julian said; ‘‘ unless 
it’s the end of your nose.” And then he gave 
such a warm, honest smile, that Cherry smiled 
too; albeit the tears ran over her pale cheeks. 

‘Where are you going to-night?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” She glanced furtively down 
the street. ° 

Julian looked in the window again. Not at 
music-boxes this time. He was thinking, in a 
sort of crude, boyish fashion, of this poor child, 
and the other little one at home. Just the same 
age, may be. What if he took herhome? She 
could sing to Alice, and amuse her; she could 
save.his mother many steps, thereby giving her 
more time for sewing. It would cost some- 
thing to take care of her, and they were poor; 
but then his eight dollars would last a witile. 
And since he couldn’t have the music-box — 

“Do you know any other songs?” he asked. 

#0, lots; ever so many. I wish I could 
sing ’em for you. You look so kind.” 

‘“‘T have a little sick sister at home. Mother 
hasn’t any voice, and Alice is so fond of music! 
Would you like to go and sing to her?” 

“O,so much! But to-morrow will be Sun- 
day, and I don’t know many Sunday tunes.” 

‘We'll manage that. Poor Alice! I wish 
she could run about like you; but I wouldn’t 
want her out here in the cold. Come along.” 

When they turned into a darker by-street, 
Julian wanted. to put his arm around her to 
help keep her warm; but he did not have the 
courage. How this frosty air must blow 
through her thin clothing! 

One more corner and they. were. there. 
Through a long, dark hall, up a flight of 
stairs. The light from the open door almost 
blinded Cherry, and the warmth was so nice! 

“T’ve brought home a poor little girl, mother, 
who must have been taken to the Station-house, 
for she hasn’t any friends. And I want Alice 
to hear her sing.” 

Alice raised her head from the pillow. Fair 
and golden, and Cherry’s was fair and golden 
when she pulled off the old hood. You might 
almost fancy they looked alike, save that Alice 
had a bright red spot in her cheek, while Cher- 
ry’s were blue, as Julian had said. 

They warmed and fed her. She thawed into 
a charming sunniness; she sang some wonder- 
ful ballads, and made the room ring to the 
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music of her voice. Alice drew loig breaths 
of enjoyment. She told them her story, and 
of her own dear mamma, who had first called 
her Cherry. Mrs. Evans’s tears fell silently on 
her work. 

When both girls had been dismissed to bed, 
Julian related how he had been saving his 
money for the music-box. ‘And I thought 
we'd have a little birthday feast over it,” he 
said; ‘‘ but now I'll give it to you. It will help 
take care of Cherry a while. If I was only a 
man, mother; but boys seem such great useless 
things, earning so little, and wanting so much.” 

His mother kissed him for his birthday. It 
was all the gift she had. 

They kept little Cherry. She grew round 
and rosy, and deserved her name. She did 
errands, swept the house, and was so useful 
they wondered how they had ever managed 
without her. Always bright, singing like a 
bird, and full of tender care for Alice. The 
sick child was so happy that they hardly no- 
ticed how much weaker she grew. And at last 
she lay in her mother’s arms, waiting peaceful- 
ly until the angel of God came and took her up 
to heaven. 

Poor little Cherry! This seemed harder than 
even mamma’s death, so long ago. And now 
that Alice was gone where other voices woulu 
sing to her day and night, no one needed her. 
O, if the world wasn’t quite so wide and dreary! 
So she crept about with her sad, silent face, © 
and asked mute questions with her pitiful eyes. 

**Mother,” Julian said, one night, ‘ have 
you thought about Cherry? The poor child is 
breaking her heart.” 

‘* She loved Alice so,” the mother responded, 

“T know it. And I don’t feel as.if I could 
ever part with her. I'll work for her as I would 
have for Alice. She will not be much trouble, 
mother. Let us. keep her.” 

“Part with her!” Mrs. Evans re-echoed: 
‘‘ Why, she seems almost like Alice. I don’t, 
know how I could have given up my own child, 
if God had not sent Cherry to take her place, 
Every day she has grown more and more into 
my heart.” 

“T’m glad you feel so. Up in heaven ser 
mother has our little Alice;” and Julian made 
a great effort to steady his voice. 

And so even little Cherry had her mission, 
Growing up into womanltood tenderly cared 
for, she never forgot the cold night in the street, 
when, homeless and friendless, in the very 
depths of her childish despair, she had sung be~ 
cause her heart was strangely moved, and she 
could not help it. The one truth she had beem 
taught proved even so. God cares for us all. 
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BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


WHERE has the little one fled, 
The child with the innocent eyes, 
With the ready smile and the springing step, 
And the merry, quick replies? 


She was always so gay and so bright, 
That I miss her when she is gone; 

Is she out at her play in the garden there? 
Do you think she would leave me alone? 


Perhaps she is hunting the flowers 
That come when the snow melts away — 
The crocuses, starting up purple and white, 
Or the violets, children of May. 


Or perhaps she is out with the birds, 
Teaching robin and sparrow to sing; 

Or dancing along with the glad little stream, 
Set free by the touch‘of the spring. 


O, why are your eyes so sad? 
Have you never a word to say? 

Did the angels lean from their heavenly heights, 
And beckon my darling away? 


Has she gone through the gates of pearl? 
Has she crossed the jasper sea? 

She cannot be lost whom the angels have found, 
But she will not come back to me. 


“DO THY LITTLE.” 


CERTAIN king would build a cathedral ; 

and that the credit of it might be all his 
own, he forbade any from contributing to its 
erection in the least degree. A tablet was 
placed in the side of the building, and on it 
his name was carved, as the builder. But that 
night he saw, in a dream, an angel, who came 
down and erased his name, and the name ofa 
poor widow appeared in its stead. This was 
three times repeated, when the enraged king 
summoned the woman before him, and de- 
manded, “‘ What have you been doing? and 
why have you broken my commandment?” 
The trembling widow replied, ‘‘I loved the 
Lord, and longed to do something for his 
name, and for the building up of his church. 
I was forbidden to touch it in any way; so, in 
my poverty, I brought a wisp of hay for the 
horses that drew the stones.” And the king 
saw that he had labored for his own glory, but 
the widow for the glory of God; and he com- 
manded that her name should be inscribed 
upon the tablet.— Selected. 


Tue Imperial Library in Paris is said 
to occupy seventy-five miles of shelves. ./ 


AND GIRLS. 
A DAY. 


F a day lasts from sunrise to sunset, it must 

vary throughout the year. If seven days 
make a week, the day must be longer, and in- 
clude the entire twenty-four hours. But when 
does the day commence? The natural day at 
sunrise. The ancient Romans, for many cen- 
turies, reckoned their day from sunrise to 
sunrise. Later their day commenced at mid- 
night. 

In-this country, and in most parts of Europe, 
the civil day commences at midnight, and is 
divided into two parts of twelve hours each. In 
astronomical calculations the day commences 
at noon, and the hours are counted from one 
to twenty-four. 

The Hebrews, Syrians, Athenians, and many 
other ancient nations, commenced their day at 
sunset. This was very natural, as these na- 
tions measured time by the moon. All modern 
nations that reckon time by the moon, com- 
mence their day at sunset. af 


——_.¢ 


THE FOUR AMS. 


LITTLE boy and girl, about six years 

old, were, one day late in the summer, 
vainly looking for black currants on a bush 
which they had stripped every day for a week. 
After a few minutes of diligent search, Ida 
found one on one of the highest twigs, and 
joyously picking it, she cried, ‘‘O, Doddy! 
Doddy! here am one!” Georgie felt a little 
envious, but saying nothing, only looked a 
little harder, resolving that Ida shouldn’t have 
the next one, and was soon rewarded by find- 
ing one away in the centre of the bush, and, 
in his turn, had the satisfactior of calling out, 
at the top of his voice, ‘*O,Idy! Idy! here 
am one.” Ida, being a little older, was natu- 
rally a little sharper than he; so, instead of 
showing any signs of disappointment, she 
eagerly hastened up to him, saying, as she 
came, ‘‘O, am there? let— me — see!” Geor- 
gie held it up for her to look at, with a tri- 
umphant smile, and she continued (at the 
same time coolly taking it from the fingers 
of the astonished boy and placing it in her 
mouth), ‘‘ O, so there am!” AYTCH. 


VaAPoR ON A TUMBLER. — Why, in summer, 
does vapor collect on the outside of a pitcher, 
bottle, or tumbler filled with very cold water? 
The glass, or other material, is made so cold 
by the water that the moisture in the air is 
condensed upon its surface, just as the steam 
in the kitchen, on washing-days, is condensed 
in drops on the cold walls. B. 
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MEXIOO BEFORE 1861. 


N EXICO, when it first became known to 

Europea: 3, was an empire more thickly 
peopled than a .y other portion of North Amer- 
ica. Cortez found there pyramids resembling 
those of Egypt, stately palaces, roads which 
would compare favorably with those of the Ro- 
man empire, and a picture-writing, by means 
of which the great events of Mexican history 
were recorded. The native Indians, still com- 
pose at least half the population of the coun- 
try; and it may be doubted whether these are 
more civilized than were their ancestors under 
Montezuma. Mexico remained a dependency 
of Spain during three hundred-years. From 
the time when it became independent, in 1821, 
to the present, it has passed through thirty-six 
revolutions, and has had seventy-two men at 
the head of its government as emperors, dic- 
tators, presidents, or provisional presidents. 
These revolutions have discouraged the peo- 
ple, have made them poor, and the govern- 
ment poorer. 

Spanish is the national language, and a 
large part of the population is Spanish or of 
Spanish descent. Yet the greater portion of 
the commerce of Mexico has for many years 
been in the hands of men from England, 
France, and the United States. 

During the disorders occasioned by the pull- 
ing down of one government and the setting 
up of another, these rich foreigners were not 
always secure either in life or property. Des- 
peradoes selected such times for assassination 
and pillage. Not only this, but a new govern- 
ment rarely knew where to look for an honest 
penny, and generally took money wherever it 
could be found. This ill treatment of foreign- 
ers has cost Mexico dearly. In 1838 a French 
fleet entered the harbor of Vera Cruz, took the 
castle, and enforced the payment of a large 
sum of money as an indemnity to French mer- 
chants. 

Before the war of 1846, the United States 
had claims, amounting to several millions of 
dollars, against Mexico for seizures of Ameri- 
can sailors, and losses by American merchants. 
These claims, with others, were settled at the 
close of the war, and the territory of Mexico 
was reduced one half. 
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But the loss of Texas, New Mexico, and Up- 
per California taught the Mexicans nothing. 
They were as much divided as ever, were giv- 
ing as little attention as ever to the rights of 
foreigners, and were paying their debts as 
slowly as ever, when, in 1861, the governments 
of France, England, and Spain determined to 
send a fleet and an army to Mexico to enforce 
a settlement of their claims. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


: By-atel January, in our second, third, and 
fourth numbers, as some of our readers, 
who are beginning to be interested in political 
subjects, will remember, we tried to explain 
what is called “the political situation; ” that 
is to say, the merits of the dispute between 
President Johnson and Congress. We men-. 
tioned that the elections in the Northern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States had settled the ques- 
tion that the people of those states were 
against the President, and favorable to the 
doctrines and policy of Congress. At that 
time Congress had been in session a few 
weeks, and it was doubtful what course it 
would see fit to pursue. On the 4th of March, 
the Thirty-ninth Congress expired. Its time 
was much occupied with these very political 
questions; and the Republicans, who had a 
large majority, both in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, enough, as we be- 
fore explained, to pass their bills in spite of 
the President’s veto, were, until within a few 
days of the close of the session, very much 
divided in opinion. The Southern States had 
rejected the proposition, which had been made 
at the previous session, to amend the constitu- 
tion so as to reduce the number of their mem- 
bers of Congress, until] they should see fit to 
allow the colored people to vote. A committee 
of Congress, which had been sent to New Or- 
leans to inquire into the facts connected with 
the great riot in that city, had reported that 
the lives and property of Union men were un- 
safe in that city and in the State of Louisiana; 
and many of our generals had given the same 
opinion as to the condition of things throughout 
the South. The friends of the President main- 
tained that the outrages which were so much 


‘complained of were not frequent, and that 


they would soon stop, if a spirit of kindness 
and-confidence should prevail in the North. 
Congress, as was natural, after an election in 
which their views had been sustained, followed 
the common opinion of the North, and resolved 
to take further measures to relieve the Union 
people. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
tollowed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next num The gesiure should 
correspond with the empliasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rletorical pauses. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


HE years have never dropped 

their sands on mortal issue 
ltvastT and "GRAND as “ours to-day. 
A °NATION decimated by the conflicts 
of fraternal 'sTRIFE, a LAND deso- 
lated by the destructive marches of 
hostile “ARMIES; a PEOPLE, with the 
fruits of prolonged wars ripened into 
the gloomy harvest of hearts dead 
with the 'BULLET, as well as hearts 


heavy with *BEREAVEMENTS and 


broken with *ANGuUISH, look anxious- 
ly from *Nortu and *Sovuti-alike, 
and by that Licnt should we wax. 
It is to guide our steps by the **yus- 
TIcE of *Gop and the *rR1GHTs of MAN. 
It is to banish all MALICE and RE- 
VENGE, and to justify our 'trairH by 


our ‘works. It is to anchor our 
legislation on what the great Com- 
moner of England, John Bright, de- 
clares to be the SIMPLE but SUBLIME 
principles on which great national 
questions should be settled, the basis 
of "ETERNAL RIGHTS. It is to write 
upon our_banner these words, that 
will shine*brighter than the “sTARS 
which gem the firmament: ‘‘**LiBEr- 
TY, *LoyALTy, and *LAw.” It is so 
to make history, that “POSTERITY 
shall rise up and call us “BLESSED. 
The Conaress which has just passed 
away has written a record that will 
be long remembered by the 'poor 
and 'FRIENDLESS, whom it did not 
forget. MISREPRESENTED or MISUN- 
DERSTOOD by those who denounced 
it as °ENEMIES, HARSHLY and UNJUST- 
LY criticised by some who 'sHOULD 
have been its FRIENDS, it proved it- 
self to have been more 'FAITHFUL to 
human PROGRESS and LIBERTY fhan 
any of its predecessors. The ovuT- 
RAGED and OPPRESSED found in these 
congressional halls **cHAMPIONS and 
*FRIENDS. Its key-note of policy was 





*PROTECTION to the DOWN-TRODDEN. | 


It *tquaILED not before the *MIGHTIEST, and 
NEGLECTED not the osscurEsT. It lifted the 
‘SLAVE, whom the nation had freed, to the full 
stature of MANHOOD; it placed on our statute- 
books the *Civit Ricuts BILt as our national 
Magna Charta, 'GRANDER, than all the enact- 
ments that honor the American code, and in 
all the region whose civil governments had 
been destroyed by a vanquished rebellion, it 
declared, as a guaranty-of defence to the weak- 
est, that the freeman’s 'tHanp should wield the 
freeman’s 'BALLoT. It proclaimed that there 
could be no SAFE or LOYAL reconstruction on a 
foundation of unrepentant **rREASON or °DIs- 
LOYALTY. Fortunate it will be for us if, when 
we: SURRENDER these seats to our successors, 
*WE can point to a record which will shine on 
our history’s page like that of the Concress 
which has just expired. *THR1ick fortunate if, 
when we leave this Capitol, our whole national 
structure shall be 'PERMANENTLY RESTORED, 
resting on the sure foundation stones of *tLoy- 
ALTY, *tUNITY, **LIBERTY, and *RIGHT. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
THE GIFT ENTERPRISE. 


BY H. 








ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — Davy Mason, Katy Mason, 
Frep MASON. 


PART I. 
Scene. — A Shoemaker’s Shop. 
son seated at work. 
Davy. ( Sings.) 
‘‘ When Johnny comes marching home again, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
We'll give him a hearty welcome then, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
The men will cheer, the boys will shout, 
The ladies they will all turn out, 
And we'll all feel gay 
When Johnny comes marching home.” 


Well, now, if I had this pair of boots finished, 
I'd quit for to-day. I’m about as tired as a 
shoemaker generally gets to be; and ‘tis no 
wonder’I’m tired, for I've been at work ever 
since daylight this morning. I wish I was 
rich. I declare, I’m completely tired of this 
pegging and hammering from morning till 
night. I manage to make a good living, but 
I'd like to be rich, and have nothing to do but 
ride around in my carriage. Now, if I could 
only draw the first prize in the New York 
Magnificent. Gift Enterprise, I’d be a rich man, 
and I'd cast my tools aside, and be a cobbler 
no longer. Well, I've gct a ticket, and it keeps- 


“Davy Ma- 
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running in my head that I'll draw something. 
Just to think! IfI should get that farm of two 
hundred acres in New Jersey, wouldn’t I be a 
wealthy man? Id quit the shoemaking busi- 
ness directly, and Id go to the city, and live in 
the grandest kind of style. I wouldn’t break 
my back sitting here all day long, pegging and 
hammering, and hammering and pegging. By 
the way, I’m a long time hearing from Higgins 
and Company. The drawing was to have taken 
place on the 20th, and here it is the 25th, and 
never a word yet have I had from them. [I'll 
certainly get a letter this evening. (Whistles 
a minute or two, ‘When Foknny comes march- 
ing home.”) 


[Frep MASON rushes in.] 


Fred. O, father, it has come at last! A let- 
ter from New York, and I think it is from Hig- 
ginsand Company. Open it quick, father, and 
see what you have drawn, 

Davy. (Taking the letter.) 1 declare, I 
thought it about time the letter should be 
along. If it hadn’t come to-day, I would have 
set Higgins and Company down as impostors. 
I declare, I’m so much excited, and my hand 
shakes so, I can scarcely open the envelope. 
(Opens and reads aloud.) 


Mr. Davip Mason. Dear Sir: It gives us 
pleasure to inform you that your ticket, No. 
1562, has drawn the first prize in the New York 
Magnificent Gift Enterprise. You can obtain 
the deed by calling at our office.. Yours, &c.) 

Hiccins & Company. 
(Shouts.) Hurrah! hurrah! 
Hurrah! Two hundred acres! Can I believe 
my eyes! O, what glorious news! 

Fred. V'll run and tell mother. 


The first prize! 


[Znter Mrs. Mason. ]} 

Mrs. Katy Mason. You needn’t go, Fred. 
I’m here now to see what the rumpus is about. 
What’s the matter, Davy, that you are tearing 
and shouting around in this kind of style? 
Have you gone crazy? 

Davy. O, Katy, I’ve got it! Just think of 
it! I’ve drawn the first prize in Higgins and 
Company’s Grand, Magnificent, Double Elec- 
trified, Galvanic Gift Enterprise, 

Katy. Why, Davy, how you talk! But I’m 
glad you have drawn it, for you haven’t talked 
about much else, for some time past, but Hig- 
gins and Company’s Enterprise, But do you 
think the land is valuable? , 

Davy. Valuable! Of course it is. Why, it 
is in New Jersey; and who ever heard of land 
in New Jersey that wasn’t valuable? I venture 
to say it is worth two hundred dollars an acre. 
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Higgins and Company value it at two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per acre; but then, you 
know, they may be just a little above the mark, 
and it is well enough to make some allowance. 

Katy. Well, what will you do with it when 
you have it? 

Davy. Do with it? Why, sell it, of course, 
and pocket the forty thousand, and go to the 
city, and quit cobbling, and buy a brown stohe 
front, and a span of horses, and a grand car- 
riage, and be as big as anybody. 

Katy. Indeed, you shall do no such thing, 
Davy. If you go to the city, you’d soon get 
to drinking and gambling, and you’d turn out 
as bad as the worst of them. 

Davy. Katy, how dare you talk so? Be si- 
lent, or I'll raise a row. The money’s mine, 
and Ill do as I please with it. 

Katy. But I say you skan’¢! The money is 
as much mine as yours. If you must quit shoe- 
making, we'll go and live on the farm, if the 
farm is worth anything. 

Davy. Farm worth anything! Your gran- 
ny! Why, the farm is in New Jersey; and you 
show your ignorance of geography and philos- 
ophy when you talk about the land in New 
Jersey not being worth anything. I’m sure all 
the good peaches come from New Jersey. But 
still, if the land was as rich as Joe Dobson’s 
garden, I wouldrt live on it. I’m not going 
to work ngw I’ve worked long enough. I’m 
going to live inthe elty, and run with the big 
"bugs. 

Katy. Well, if you go to the city, you will 
goalone. I'll never go with you — ever ! 

Davy. Dry up, you old strap! 

Katy. Call me an old strap, will you? O— 
(Exit Davy, cobbler’s tools flying about his 
head.) /~ Pf 


< PART II. 
A Room in Davy Mason’s House. 
Enter Davy MASON, with carpet-bag in hand. 


Davy. Well, here I am at home again, after 
a trip to New York and New Jersey, and all for 
nothing. The farm I thought was going to 
make me a rich man won’t pay its own taxes. 
O, what a fool I was to think that that rascal 
Higgins would give away a good farm! - But 
it has taught me a lesson, and that lesson is, _ 
to stick to my work, and let lottery dealers 
alone. But here comes Katy. Wonder if she 
has got over her wrathy spell! ' 


[Znter Katy.] 
How are you now, Katy? 
Katy. Back again—are you? Why didn’t 





you stay with the big bugs? 
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Davy. Come, now, Katy, don’t be severe 
on a fellow. We are poor again; or, rather, 
we were never wealthy. The farm isn’t worth 
a. dollar. 

Katy. Just as I expected! 

Davy. I went to Higgins and Company and 
asked them if they would take the farm at their 
own valuation — forty-five thousand dollars? 
They laughed at me, and told me they didn’t 
want to buy. I then came down to forty thou- 
sand, and they laughed again. Then I came 
to thirty thousand, and still they laughed. I 
then determined that I would go and see the 
farm, and — would you believe it? — I found it 
to be two hundred acres of sand, and not Worth 
adollar. I went back, gave Higgins and Com- 
pany a regular blowing up, and then came 
home, completely cured of the lottery fever, 
and with a firm determination to work away 
at the shoemaking business. 

Katy. I'm glad it is so. If we were wealthy, 
I fear we should be unhappy. As soon as we 
found that you had drawn the farm, and 
thought we were rich, we commenced to quar- 
rel. All this week, whilst you were away, I 
have been very unhappy; but now that we 
know we are neither poor nor rich, but in 
comfortable circumstances, we will be as hap- 
py again as in the days that are gone. 

Davy. You are right, Katy; and from this 
time forth I'll wage war on all lottery dealers 
by letting them alone in their rascally busi- 
ness. [Exeunt. 


OURIOSITIES OF THE ALPHABET. 


BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


F any of “Our Boys and Girls,” especially 
any of those who are studying Latin, Al- 
gebra, Chemistry, or the like dignified branch- 
es of learning, were to be asked whether they 
knew their A B C, they would very probably, 
and very naturally, resent the question as an 


intended affront. But there are a good many 
curious and useful facts that may be learned 
about the alphabet besides the names and 
powers of the letters, which everybody knows, 
or is supposed to know. What letters origi- 
nally were; where, when, and by whom they 
were invented; their order or arrangement; 
their original number; the changes of sound 
which they have undergone; and various other 
points in their history, dre full of interest, and 
have engaged the attention of many learned 
men. At another time we may consider some 
of these topics: our present purpose is to ex- 
plain, frst, how it happens that we have two 
kinds of letters, namely, capitals, and the 
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smaller characters, in which the majority of 
words are written or printed; and, secondly, 
the mutual connection which exists between 
the capitals and the small letters, notwith- 
standing the remarkable differences of size 
and shape in the two classes. 

In Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, and other Ori- 
ental ianguages, no distinction of this sort ex- 
ists; and even the Greeks and the Romans, 
from whom we have derived our Alphabet, at 
first made use of capital letters alone. The 
small letters appear to have been introduced 
gradually; for in the most ancient Greek man- 
uscripts that are still extant, —some of which 
are nearly fourteen hundred years old, — small 
letters now and then occur intermixed with 
capitals; but the latter were chiefly used until 
the seventh or eighth century, when they be- 
gan to be more and more sparingly employed, 
their place being supplied in most cases by the 
small letters. In the earliest times, capitals 
were chiefly composed of straight lines, these 
being best adapted for engraving on stone 
and metal. But when waxed tablets and the 
stylus, and parchment and reed pens, came 
into use, the endeavor to write rapidly, and 
without lifting the hand, naturally caused in- 
clined lines and sharp angles to assume a 
curved and more current shape, and so gave 
rise to the forms now used as the small letters. 
Thus, in old monumental inscriptions, rudely 
and carelessly executed, the letter A often has 
this form, A, which, written with a flexible 
reed, or drawn on wax, became rounded into 
a; and from this our @ and a are easily de- 
duced. In like manner, from B we get b, 
through the intermediate forms 6,6. D was 
originally written A, and sometimes A, and 
from the latter form came the small Greek 4, 
whence the Latin and English d. In g the 
corruption is greater: the capital of this letter 
was formed from C (or, as it is sometimes writ- 
ten, G ), by the addition of a small T shaped 
mark or horizontal line at the lower part 
(thus, G), and the small letter was similarly 
formed from the small @; the curve of the ¢C, 
however, being extended so as to make a com- 
plete circle, and its initial dot being attached 
to the side (thus, c, ©), while the distinctive 
cross-stroke of the capital was prolonged and 
exaggerated into a flourish (thus, ¢, g, g). In 
the Italic g, the initial dot and the terminal 
flourish are combined in a single stroke. The 
letters i and j — which, historically considered, 
are one and the same character — were origi- 
nally written without a dot, this having been 
introduced so late as the fourteenth century. In 
Q, Q, q (literally the ée/ed letter, from Latin 
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cauda, a tail, Italian coda, old French coe, coue 
modern French gueuwe, English cue), the wave 
of the large letter becomes a simple straight 
line in the small letter. Our small r is de- 
rived from the early form of the capital R, 
namely, P (the Greek rho), which subsequent- 
ly became PR and then R.* It is not difficult 
to see the resemblance between e, f, h, k, 1, 
m, n, t, and their respective capitals: e, f, m, 
n, t, preserve the essential elements of E, F, 
M, N, T, of which they are rounded forms; 
in h, a part of the character H has disap- 
peared; so also in 1 (L), though here, and 
in the Italic 7, a vestige of the projecting base 
line remains; in k, the perpendicular line of 
the capital (K) is prolonged upward. The 
small letters C, p, U, y, differ still less from the 
large ones, C, P, U, Y; while 0, 8, v, w, X, Z, 
are identical in form with their corresponding 
capitals, O, 8, V, W, X, Z. 

The character & is a ligature, combining the 
letters € 2°, which compose the Latin word ef, 


meaning and. In the ‘‘Old Style” Italic &, — 


often used on sign-boards, — these letters can 
be plainly seen; in the other forms, both Ro- 
man and Italic (&, &), they are considerably 
corrupted, but can still be traced; th: ¢, it will 
be observed, has degenerated into &, and the 
= has diminished, in the Roman character, 
into 7, while in the Italic style nothing is left 
of it but ». 


VAPOR ON THE WINDows. — Why, in cold 
weather, are the windows often covered with 
vapor? The air in the room always contains 
more or less moisture, or water diffused through 
it, like steam. As the glass is cold, it condenses 
the vapor, in contact with the window, on the 
panes. In very cold weather it freezes, and 
forms the frost on the windows. Very rarely 
the vapor is on the outside, which can only 
happen when the air is warmer out doors than 
in the house. B. 

iahiascnsipahcteinles, 

Fasuions do change. Few articles of cloth- 
ing are at present considered more essential 
than shirts. And yet men have been put in 
the pillory, in England, within a few hundred 
years, for presuming to enjoy so expensive and 
unnecessary a luxury. J 





* In this article we merely attempt to show that the 
small letters are simple cursive changes of the capitals, 
and do not undertake to trace the capitals themselves 
back to the earlier forms from which they have de- 
scended ; but, as the question will naturally occur, If R 
was originally P (rho), from what do we get our P 
(pe)? it may be well to explain, that it comes from the 
Greek II (pi), and that it acquired its present shape by 
passing through the intermediate variations I" and P. 











A TALK WITH THE GIRLS. 
your ladies need fresh air quite as much 


as boys; and those who add to the num-. 


ber and to the interest of out-door sports for 
girls should be regarded as public benefactors. 
There are but few open-air games for females 
in use at the present time, skating in winter, 
and croquet in summer, being the only popular 
ones. ‘Our Girls” will see in the picture- 
heading above several young ladies engaged 
in the practice of 


Archery. 

We requested the artist to introduce this idea, 
because we intend to make it a feature of ‘‘ The 
Play Ground.” Archery is a healthy, pleasant, 
and exciting amusement for girls. There is 
nothing rude or unrefined about it. In Eng- 
land it is a common thing to see ladies engaged 
in this sport; and it is an acknowledged fact 
that women there are healthier and better de- 
veloped than in our own country. In passing 
through the Botanical Garden, in Belfast, Ire- 
land, we saw the extensive preparations which 
had been made for 


A Trial of Skill, 

by the young ladies of that city. The space 
for the players was enclosed, the police were 
employed to keep the public at a proper dis- 
tance, and the band of the ‘“‘ Queen’s” regi- 
ment had volunteered to furnish music. The 
occasion was to be honored by the presence of 
the “nobility and gentry.” We were unable 
to attend the exhibition, but we saw several of 
the fair archers, dressed in gymnastic costume. 
They were young ladies of fourteen to sixteen. 
We hope the girls of the United States will 
turn their attention to this interesting game. 
We advise them to form 


Archery Clubs, 
as boys form Cricket, Base Ball, and Boat 


Clubs. We shall be happy to publish intelli- 
gence of these clubs, which may be sent to us; 


and as the season for this amusement has now ~ 
arrived, we shall occasionally insert such in+ ~ 


formation as the archers will need. 


‘s 
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ANSWERS. 
Mountains of the Moon. 
Cape Horn. 157. Beloochistan. 
It has China on it. 158. Cape — ape. 
Vienna. 159. Goldsmith. 
It has a tire (Tyre). 160. Foxhound. 
Appearances are often deceitful. 
Longfellow. 163. Waterloo. 
WASP 165.PEGS 166. SEMI 
ANNA EDIT 
SNOW GIVE 
PAWS STEW 
Slate — late — ate — at. 
It contains Sucre (French for sugar). 


152. 
153- 
154. 
155. 
156. 
161. 
162. 


164. 


MITE 
I TEM 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


169. 


L. A. K. will always find the magazine as 
soon as Saturday. — We have no dialogue sim- 
ilar to the one mentioned by M. S. —C. M:G. 
will learn from the prospectus that the editor 
has no connection with any other juvenile pub- 
lication. 

171. Why is Germany like a lady’s dressing- 
case? 

172. Why is Soudan, in Africa, like an ear 
of corn? D. 

173. Why is a part of Guinea like an Irish- 
man’s hut? D 

174. Why is Denmark like a vessel? 

175; Why is the Ohio River like a salt box? 

176. Why is Iowa like an armory? 

The last three are by Freddy Frost. — Eric 
sends us some very good transpositions on 
cities of the United States. 

177. Dove prince. 

178. A storie. 

179. O, lisp, Anna. 


180. Torn pew. 
18r. Grab on. 
182. O, a peri. 

The following, from the same source, are on 
rivers in Europe : — 





183, See in. 
184. In her. 


185. Chop tear. 
186. No Bey. 


187. A wind. 
188. Biter. 


190. Do we hark. Transpose, and the an- 
swer is seen on this page. 

Augustus also sends us a capital double 
acrostic. When the words are written in col- 
umn, the initials form the Christian, and the 


| finals the surname, of a celebrated American 
EMIT 


statesman and philosopher. 
191.4. An article of food. 1. A partof the 
body...3. A girl’s name. 4.;A/boy’s name. 


| 5. An ancient vessel. 6. A public walk. 7. A 


mountain of South America, 8. The middle 
of the day. i 
E. F.,D. writes to us: “Some of the folks 
down. herein Rhode Island can’t quite see 
into. your statement about a’pound of feathers 
and a pound of lead.” We did not make any 
statement about a pound of lead. We said 
gold and feathers; and we still believe that a 
pound of the latte: weighs:more than a pound 
of the former. 
THe EPITAPH. 

. Four days. after the magazine was issued we 
had received two hundred and sixty-one solu- 
tions to the epitaph. The first was from G. M. 
CoGGSHALL, LowELL, Mass., to whom the prize 
is awarded. The best, so far as the writing and 
arrangement of the verses were concerned, was 
from J. W. MARSHALL, 2D, Rockport, Mass., 
to whom we also send a premium. We insert 
the interpretation. 

EPITAPH. 
Pause, as you tread on this space, 
For the remains of a robin are here ; 
She was killed, very near to this place, 
Gathering worms for five nestlings so dear. 


A man, with a dog and a gun, 
Saw her eagerly gathering food ; 

He shot her — poor robin was done. 
She fell, and poured out her life blood. 


The man thought that this was fine sport, 
This innocent robin to slay; 

But amusement is too dearly bought 
When paid for in so cruel a way. 


. | 





